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This exercise should be practised also in Keys: Bp, D, Eb. When 
the exercise is known by heart it should be sung to the syllable laa, to 
koo, and to the other vowels,—the singing should be done lightly and 
quickly, and the proper position of the body and the proper shape of the 
mouth insisted on. 

Flat Singing.—The chief causes of flat singing are: forcing the 
registers, persistent loud singing which fatigues the voice, want of interest, 
bad position of the body in singing, physical weakness, the influence 
of singers with a bad ear, damp, foggy weather, and bad ventilation. 
The best means for curing or preventing it are: voice exercises, atten- 
tion to the registers; soft, but quick and bright singing ; proper position 
of the body. Singers who persistently sing flat or out of tune through a 
bad ear, should be stopped and made to listen, and only allowed to join 
in the singing when signs of improvement show themselves,—they will 
have a much better chance of having their ears improved by listening 
than by being allowed to sing out of tune. If the flattening is caused by 
alto or bass voices trying to sing the treble part, the cure is obvious. In 
this as in many other matters example is better than precept. A good 
pattern by the teacher is invaluable ; he should, when flattening shows 
itself, sing a verse to show how it ought to be sung to avoid flattening. 
The command ‘‘sing louder”’ is perhaps the most dangerous that could 
be given. ‘Stand properly,” ‘‘heads up,’’ ‘smiling faces,’ “sing a 
little quicker,’’ ‘‘¢vy and keep up the pitch,’’ are orders which are likely 
to do good. 

Selecting Alto Voices.—The very rough and too ready plan of making 
all the girls sing treble, and all the boys alto is bad, as there may be as 
many altos among the girls as among the boys, and no amount of train- 
ing will make an alto sing treble well, or vice versa. The result of this 
classification is pretty sure to be unsatisfactory quality of tone, and 
flattening. Very probably also some of the voices will be injured by 
straining after notes which are beyond their natural compass. The 
following method may be adopted to ‘‘sort out” the voices properly :— 

Take Gasakey note. Test the children by asking them to sing up 
the scale to laa, softly ; then to sing down from the same G. The voices 
which have their easiest and fullest notes above may be classed as trebles, 
and those which are most at home below G as altos. Of course this is 
not an infallible plan, and further examination may reverse some of the 
decisions, but in a general way it is effective. It must be remembered 
that in examining voices it is the region of the best quality which should 
decide the matter, and not merely the compass of the voice. 

Teaching New Tunes.—The best way to learn a new tune is to 
have it sung from the book to the sol-fa syllables. In cases where the 
reading power is not sufficient the tune must of course be taught by 
pattern. Teachers should remember that they can exert a powerful 
influence over the manner in which the tune will be sung, as well as over 
the mere notes. Proper quality of voice, good phrasing, appropriate 
expression, clear pronunciation, can all be inculcated by the teacher’s 
pattern without almost a word of instruction on these points requiring to 
be said. At first the whole tune may be played or sung over to give a 
general idea of it. It should then be taught by careful pattern, line by 
line, or even phrase by phrase if necessary,—the teacher singing the 
pattern, and listening to the children’s imitation, correcting mistakes, but 
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carefully abstaining from singing with the children in the process of 
teaching. This will enable the teacher to detect all errors, however slight, 
and will save his voice much hard work. 

Accompaniments.—Though the harmonium is by far the most usual 
instrument for Sunday school accompaniment, the pianoforte is un- 
doubtedly much better suited for the purpose. Its capacity for enforcing 
accent and rhythm is an exceedingly important matter in children’s music, 
which should be full of life and movement. Unless judiciously played, 
and the naturally heavy bass of the instrument kept in due subjection, 
the harmonium is not at all unlikely, instead of leading and supporting 
the voices, to induce a listless, lifeless style of singing, and even to cause 
flattening. 

Sight Singing.—There is no room to enter upon this matter technically 
here. Nor, now that note singing forms a part of the ordinary day-school 
work, is there much necessity, for the ability to read music is spread- 
ing rapidly among the children, and of course the Sunday school shares 
in the benefit. When the power to sing from notes becomes more general 
a great step will have been made towards making the vocal praise in our 
Sunday schools full and harmonious. 

J. Westwoop Tosa. 


THE TEACHING OF FESUS ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS LIFE. 
I—The Kingdom of God is at hand. 


ANY of the sayings of Jesus are made more interesting, and teach 
us more practical lessons, if we understand the occasion when they 
were uttered, and especially the period in his own life to which they 
belong. Let us try to understand what Jesus meant by saying, ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God is at hand.’’ Turn to St. Mark’s Gospel, the first 
chapter, verses 14 and 15: ‘‘ Now after that John was delivered up, Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, and saying, ‘The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye and believe in 
the gospel.’’’ The preceding verses in the chapter give us a rapid 
account of this John, somewhat expanded in Jatt. iii. 1-12, and Luke 
ili, I-20; and we may also learn much about him from the writings of the 
Jewish historian, Josephus. He was an earnest, plain-spoken preacher 
of righteousness, and the special form taken by his moral warnings and 
exhortations was a revival of the message delivered by the old prophets of 
Israel. As they had said 700 years before, so he said now, that a day of 
judgment was at hand, a judgment which would separate the present age 
from the age which was to come, when the kingdom of God would be 
established on earth. He called, therefore, on all men to repent of their 
sins, and to be baptised with water as an outward sign of the putting away 
these sins, and leading a new, pure life, so as to be prepared for the day of 
* judgment and the coming kingdom of God. 
This preaching of John the Baptist called Jesus forth from his quiet 
home and retired life at Nazareth. He joined the crowds who went out 
to hear this voice crying in the wilderness, he felt that this preaching was 
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‘of God,”’ and was baptised by John, so becoming one of his disciples 
and joining his society. Before very long, however, John’s fearless 
denunciation of wickedness in high places (see Luke iii. 19-20, Matt. xiv. 
3-4), led to the imprisonment which Mark refers to (i. 14), and brought 
his work suddenly to a close. Among his disciples there may have been 
many who thought it a great pity that so good a work should be stopped ; 
there was one who determined that it should be continued. Jesus felt it 
impossible to return to the quiet life at Nazareth; it was something that 
his soul had outgrown; here was a great work needing to be done, and 
he felt he must go and do it. 

Accordingly we find Jesus beginning his public ministry with the 
words quoted above. He is carrying on John’s work, but he does it in 
his own way. He does not go out into the wilderness to preach to the 
people who come forth to hear him, but he goes himself to the people to 
whom he wants to speak, and preaches in the busy towns and villages of 
crowded Galilee. 

These are the principal external circumstances under which Jesus 
uttered the words, ‘‘ The Kingdom of God is at hand.”’ Let us next try 
to understand more closely what they would mean to his own mind, and 
especially what would be the ground of the confidence with which he made 
this statement. Jesus would ask himself why the day of judgment, 
announced by the prophets 700 years before, had been so long delayed, 
and the answer would be, because God is so long-suffering and com- 
passionate, because so few men were ready for this judgment, which 
would be like a refiner’s fire, burning up the dross, leaving only the 
pure metal. But God would always be ready to do His part; when 
repentance and forgiveness, and a new life bringing forth fruit meet for 
repentance—showing its genuineness—had prepared men for God’s king- 
dom, then God would wait no longer, but at once establish this heavenly 
kingdom on earth. And to Jesus at this time there seemed every sign 
that men were rapidly preparing for the judgment. The work done by 
John the Baptist had been on a large scale, and made a deep mark in 
Jewish history. Why should it not spread now with increased rapidity 
till the whole nation was ready to meet its God? Why not, what 
was there to hinder it? To a pure and earnest soul like Jesus 
it seems so natural and easy to be good, so much a matter of 
course to be sorry for any thoughtless sin, and to turn from it with 
abhorrence, and constantly seek the better, higher life which is so full of 
attractive possibilities. The will of God, as good men first learn to know 
it, seems so beautiful and full of joy, so perfectly possible and even easy 
to do. There came a time when Jesus found it not easy to do the will of 
God; but at present this time is far distant, and the agony of Gethsemane 
throws as yet no shadow on the bright spring dawn of the Galilean 
ministry. Hope, faith, and love are the ground of confidence with which 
Jesus declares that the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand. 

Was Jesus right or wrong when he uttered these words? He was 
right, and his words were true ; but it was in a higher and diviner sense 
than any we have yet noticed, a sense which gives them all their value to 
us to-day. Nor shall we be far wrong if we suppose that this higher 
sense was gradually revealed to Jesus as the first brightness of his hopes 
began to fade. It must have been a very saddening discovery to Jesus 
to find how far from true repentance were the vast majority of his country- 
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men, how unready they were to accept God’s will as the law of their lives. 
At the same time his -loving pity for the poor outcasts of Israel only 
deepened. He was not satisfied if ninety-nine were safe in the fold, so 
long as one was lost in the wilderness. How could he still think the day 
of judgment and the kingdom of heaven at hand? It was a question he 
would be forced to consider and answer, for it was one in which all his 
hearers were keenly interested, and they had none of them got beyond the 
ordinary Jewish expectation with regard to this kingdom. So one day, 
‘being asked by the Pharisees when the kingdom of God cometh, he 
answered them and said: The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation; neither shall they say, lo, here! or there! for, lo, the 
Kingdom of God is in the midst of you,’ (Luke xvii. 20, 21.) These 
are words of the profoundest spiritual as well as practical signific- 
ance. God’s kingdom is a kingdom ‘‘not of this world’; it 
concerns the private, personal relation between God and each human 
soul. Whether we serve God or Mammon, whether we obey the higher 
spiritual impulses of our nature, or the lower animal impulses ; whether _ 
we follow the voice of conscience and do our duty, or the promptings 
of our lower self and do as we please; this it is which determines 
whether we are within or without the kingdom of God. And, therefore, 
that kingdom is at hand for every child of God. We can, any one of us, 
or all of us, enter in by a change of heart. What we do need not depend 
on what other people do; we have not to wait till all are ready to begin 
together; but for each one of us zow is the appointed time, now is the day 
of salvation. Doubtless it would be very much easier to be good if every 
one else were good too; but it is not the broad and easy way that leads to 
the higher life ; the kingdom will not be established on earth by merely 
waiting till all men are ready for it; there is a narrow gate by which the 
true disciples must strive to enter, and things improve because a few 
determine that they will do ‘‘ more than others; it is the things which 
are difficult to do which are so well worth doing, and which God helps us 
to do, giving us grace sufficient for our need. 

We may suppose that this great truth of God came home to the 
heart of Jesus as he began to encounter more and more opposition, and 
to realise the difficulties of the work he had undertaken. He wanted all 
men to become true children of God, perfect as their heavenly Father is 
perfect, and this was not work to be accomplished in a few months or 
years. He soon learned that in one sense, the ordinary popular sense, 
the kingdom of God was not at hand; and he was careful to say nothing, 
and he allowed his disciples to say nothing, which should lead the people 
to suppose that any great political revolution was about to take place, 
or that he was in any way trying to bring about such an external change. 
The kingdom he wanted to establish was something which would grow 
silently and naturally like seed cast into the ground; it would gradually 
produce its outward organisation, and spread forth its branches like the 
mustard seed; but it would do this because of its power to work in- 
wardly, like leaven hid in meal, upon the individual heart and conscience. 
Thus while the kingdom of God, in the form of a regenerated humanity, is 
still in these days a distant dream, it was at hand when Jesus spoke his 
beatitudes for those who were willing to enter in; and some who were 
‘“‘poor in spirit’’—not too proud to learn—and some persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, found this kingdom already theirs. 


A 
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Many young disciples of Jesus learn this same truth of God in the 
same way. They take up some task with generous enthusiasm, con- 
fident it will soon be accomplished, and a great work be done. They 
tell. everyone the kingdom of God is at hand. And then after many 
grievous disappointments, after encountering opposition when they ex- 
pected help, and an amount of indifference which no zeal can fully over- 
come, they find that the kingdom is indeed at hand, with treasure of 
untold blessedness for those who will enter in, but that there be few who 
do enter by the narrow gate. So we must learn to have patience and 
persevere; it is enough for the disciple if he be as his master; and God’s 
way of establishing His kingdom on earth is a higher and diviner way 
than ours. 

H. SHarn SOLty. 


INFANT LESSONS. 
The Story of Samuel. 


Note.—These are suggestive rather than skeleton lessons; for in teaching 
little children we must aim, not at giving them a series of bare facts, but at 
exciting within them an enthusiasm for what is loveable, and good, and true. 
But the teacher must herself possess this enthusiasm if she is to spread it to 
others. For instance, no one ought to give the following lesson on a baby 
who does not herself love babies, and love them heartily. We should throw 
our whole selves into our story if we want to gain their attention. 

The teacher should carefully read through 7 Sam. i.-iii., so as to get the 
mental picture well into her mind; and though I do not see any reason why the 
story may not be filled in a little to give more life and colour, this filling in 
must be along the right lines—consistent. I have been careful to call the 
temple the House of the Lord (i.-7) rather than temple (i.-9), because when the 
children get older they are apt to confuse this building at Shiloh with Solomon’s 
temple at Jerusalem. 

A large-print nursery book and a Bible are needed for the first lesson; and, 
if possible, a blackboard, so that the names may be written down. : 


Lesson I. 


OOK at this book [holding nursery book]. Can any of you read it? 
Yes, one or two of you can. Now who can tell me what this book 

is [holding up Bible]. A Bible. Yes. I am afraid that none of you are 
able to read out of this yet, though some day I hope you will. The print 
is rather small and the words rather difficult. And even if I were 
to read it to you, you would not be able to understand much until 
you are a little older. And yet there are some beautiful stories in it 
which even now you can understand, if you have them told to you. Who 
knows the story of Moses? Several of you, I see, are holding up their 
hands. You remember how the little three months’ old baby was put into 
a basket boat, and laid among the rushes until the princess came and 
found him. How pretty he must have looked in that curious cradle! I 
hope you all love babies. I do, they are such dear, soft, cosy mites, with 
such wonderful ways! Dollies are very nice, but babies are much nicer, 
are they not?’ How many of you have a little baby at home? All who 
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have hold up hands. One, two, three, four. That’s right; hands 
down again. Does mother ever trust you to take care of baby and play 
with him ? 

Isn’t it funny to think that baby’s tiny hand will one day be as big as 
yours. Put out your arms and let me see how big they are. Then what 
little legs baby has, and what tiny feet! Isn’t it funny to think that you 
were a baby once, with legs and feet as small as his? Put out your feet 
and let me see them, Stand up. Yes; you can all stand up when you 
are told. But baby can’t, can he? And yet some day, if we keep him 
strong and well, he will be able to walk as we do. Oh, how wonderful a 
baby is! Once a gentleman was looking at his tiny baby, and as he 
wondered about how it came to be so beautifully formed and what made 
him love it so dearly, it seemed as though he heard a little angel voice 
replying to his thoughts; and he made a poem of it all, which I think 
you will like to hear; so listen. 


“Where did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue ? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear ? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


* * * * * 


Where did you get this pearly ear ? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to ws, you dear ? 
God thought about you, and so I am here.” 
George Macdonald. 


Now put out your foot again. Do you ever put your foot out by the side 
of father’s? Yours doesn’t look big then, does it? I wonder if you 
have ever put on father’s slippers for fun, and have tried to look very 
old and wise, pretending to be father. Ah! his slippers were much too 
big for you though. You will have to grow a great deal before they will 
fit you. Grow,—grow. That is what baby has to do before it gets as big 
as you. You know that when baby makes that comical little grunting 
sound mother says, “ That’s right, baby dear; grunt and grow, grunt 
and grow.”’ And you have to grow before you can get to be as big as 
father. Just think of that, how wonderful it is! Yes! we love baby very 
dearly, but I think we treasure it most because we know that it may grow 
and grow, not only in body, but in its se/f,—its heart, and mind, and 
soul,—until it becomes a good and strong man or woman, ready to do 
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real work in this beautiful world of ours. Now I am going to tell you a 
story that comes out of this old, old book, which is so full of wonderful 
stories and beautiful thoughts. 

_ There was once upon a time a young wife, whose name was Hannah. 
[I will write the name on the blackboard so that you may remember it. | 
Now Hannah had a nice home and a good husband, but she longed for 
something more,—she longed for a baby boy. It would be so delightful 
to wake up in the morning and see baby open its bright eyes and stretch 
out its little arms and come to mother. Oh! if only she had a baby, how 
good she would be to it! All the women around seemed to have babies, 
and she had none! And again she thought “if only I had a baby boy, 
and I took care of him, he might grow up into a good, useful man; then 
how pleasant it would be to hear people ask, “ Is that good man your 
son?” You all know that when you have earned a prize, how glad 
father and mother are to hear you praised, and how pleased to be able to 
say to their neighbour, ‘‘That’s my boy who is going up now,’’ or, 
**That’s my little girl who is taking that prize.’’ I think if we all tried 
to realise how our dear ones at home delight to hear good things of us, 
and how sorrowful they feel when we have failed in right doing it would 
help us very much to be good and true. 

In the country where Hannah lived, there were certain men who 
made a solemn promise to live simple and pure lives, refusing to touch 
wine lest they should be led away _to forget their promise. And fora sign 
they agreed to let their hair and their beards grow long, never cutting 
them. Perhaps they thought, ‘‘ When I touch my long beard or see my 
long hair, I shall remember.. And Hannah thought ‘If only God will 
bless me and send me a baby boy, I| will bring him up like these holy 
men,” 

Every year all the people used to go to a special kind of church, “‘the 
House of the Lord,”’ as it was called ; and when Hannah and her husband 
went up there the next time, Hannah knelt down and prayed earnestly to 
God, beseeching him to send her a baby boy, promising that if her prayer 
was granted she would give him to the service of the Lord for ever. She 
prayed so earnestly, though she said no word aloud, that she attracted 
the attention of the High Priest, named Eli, who, at first could not 
understand what she was doing. But when he had asked her, and she 
had told him her trouble, he spoke very gently to her, for he was a kind 
old man, so that she went home greatly comforted. 

Well, after a time, you will all be glad to hear, that Hannah did have 
her wish, for a dear little baby boy came to her. Oh! how she loved 
him! What good care she took of him, doing all she could to make him 
healthy and strong. Then she had to think of a name for him. All of 
you have a name, of course, but I dare say you do not know that each name 
has some special meaning. Arthur means noble; Charles, strong; John, 
the gracious gift of God: Emily, industrious ; Clara, bright. I hope 
Arthur, Charlie, and Jack will try to be true to their names, and Emmy 
and Clara too. In olden times people used to think more about the 
meanings of the names than we do now, and most of our names have nice 
meanings because, you know, people like to think that their dear children 
will grow up bright, industrious, and good. Now Hannah thought, ‘‘ here 
is my darling that I asked God to give me; I will call him Samuzt, which 
means asked of God.’’ [I will write the name on the board, and you shall 
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spell it with me.] It was as if the baby had said to her, ‘‘ God thought 
about you, and so I am here.” 

Each month, as the little one grew, Hannah’s love must have grown 
stronger and stronger. How could she part with him? How could she 
let him go from her, even though it was to go to ‘‘the House of the Lord,” 
even though she felt sure that the kind old priest, Eli, would be good to 
him. But she had promised. Little boys and girls promise things some- 
times, but they often forget to do what they have promised. Grown-up 
people promise things also, but frequently when the time comes for them 
to do what they have said they would do, they, too, forget, or try to get 
out of their promise in one way or another. But Hannah was faithful 
and true. She had promised, and though it was very hard to part with 
her little boy, she herself took her darling when he was old enough to 
leave her, and gave him into Eli’s care, so that he might teach her son 
how to serve in ‘‘ House of the Lord.” 


Lesson II. 


Nortre.—Before beginning, ask the children about last week’s lesson, and 
write down the names of Hannah, Samuel, and Eli, on the blackboard, letting 
the class spell the words with you. 


AST week we left little Samuel in ‘‘the House of the Lord.”” He 
must have felt very sad and lonely, I think, after his mother had said 
good-bye, and had left him all among strangers. But Samuel was a brave 
little boy and no doubt soon made up his mind to work hard and to doall 
he could to please his master, Eli, the High Priest. And every year his 
mother used to come to see him. Oh! how he must have longed for these 
visits. Each time she came she brought him a nice, new coat, which she 
had made for him; and, I dare say, packed away in some odd corner of 
an parcel were some cakes or goodies, such as she knew her boy would 
ike. 

When Samuel was in ‘‘the House of the Lord” he wore a little linen 
dress, a sort of shirt. I can’t tell you what his work was, but, at any rate, 
he had to open the doors in the morning, and he used to sleep in the 
House, so that if anything went wrong he could go to the High Priest, 
who slept close by. Then, perhaps, he swept the floor and kept the place 
tidy; and it would also be his duty to wait on the priests who were 
eye there, so that he would see something of whatever was going 
on. It must have been very pleasant for little Samuel to wait on the 
gentle Eli, and I think Eli must have dearly loved the bright, helpful, 
long-haired laddie ; but there were other things that must have made the 
boy very uncomfortable. 

Eli had two sons who were young priests, but they were not good. 
They were very greedy, and wanted to have more of the meat than fell to 
their portion, and would force people to give them what they wanted; 
and, in fact, they really were bad men. Poor Eli was growing old, and 
so he could not restrain his sons’ wickedness ; he could only be sorry to 
think that he had not tried to make them obedient and honest when they 
were boys; he had let them do so much as they liked when they were 
young, that they had not learnt to control their passions when they grew 
older, What a pity it was, Gradually the two young priests got worse 
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and worse, until at last a good man spoke to their father about them, and 
said, ‘‘ Eli, your sons are so bad that they will be sure to bring disgrace 
upon you. God will never allow them to remain in His House, because 
of their wickedness ; he will certainly punish them. They will die, and 
your whole family will share in their disgrace.” 

I do not know if Samuel heard what this good man said, but he must 
have seen the wickedness of the sons of Eli, and must have been puzzled 
to know how the priests of God could be so bad. And now I must tell 
you what happened one night. It was late. ‘‘ The House of the Lord”’ 
was quite quiet, for all the people had left except Samuel, the little door- 
keeper. The lamp was still burning, and its dim light, together with the 
general stillness of the scene, made it all appear very solemn to the 
thoughtful lad. Perhaps that day he had seen Eli’s sons commit some 
special sin; for he was evidently thinking in a puzzled fashion about 
them when he went to lie down upon his little bed. Presently 
he seemed to hear a voice calling ‘‘Samuel.’’ ‘It must be Eli who 
is calling me,’’ thought he, so he jumped up directly and ran into the 
place where Eli was, saying, ‘‘ Here am I, for thou calledst me.’’ But 
Eli said, ‘I called not, lie down again.’ So Samuel went and lay 
down. A second time the voice came, ‘‘ Samuel.’’ Again the boy arose 
and went to Eli saying, ‘‘ Here am J, for thou didst call me.” But Eli 
said, ‘‘I called not, my son, lie down again.’’ And Samuel went back to 
his bed. A third time the voice came, ‘‘Samuel.’”’ Up he jumped once 
more and ran to Eli, saying, ‘‘ Here am I, for thou didst call me.’’ Then 
Eli understood that it was the voice of the Lord, and told him to go and 
lie down, and if the voice came again he was to answer, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth!’’ So the boy did as he was bid, and when next 
he heard his name being called ‘‘Samuel, Samuel,’’ he answered, ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.’”’ Then inthe stillness of the night Samuel 
heard the voice of the Lord telling him that wickedness can never prosper, 
and that even the great High Priest himself could have no power to turn 
aside the fruits of wrong-doing. No, his sons had done wickedly, and 
they should be cut off and die because of their sin. 

I don’t think Samuel would have slept very much that night, thinking 

of all the sorrow that was in store for his dear, old master, do you? The 
next morning, when he got up and opened the doors, and got on with his 
work, he wondered what he should say if Eli asked him about the still, 
small voice that had spoken to him in the night. Oh! if only his master 
would forget to ask. But no, before long Eli called him and asked him 
all about it. And Samuel was afraid to answer at first. What would 
you have done, I wonder! Would you have said to yourself, ‘I can’t 
tell all or my master will be vexed and perhaps will be angry with me?”’ 
Or would you have thought, ‘‘I must say just exactly the truth, no matter 
what happens.’’ Samuel only hesitated a moment, and then he spoke 
‘out bravely and hid nothing from Eli. And Eli? He must have felt 
very sad, but he did not storm and rage, and say, ‘‘ What a shame, it 
isn’t fair! ’’ as some little boys and girls do,—yes, and men and women, 
too,—when some wrong or foolish thing that they have done brings forth 
sorrow and trouble. No! he knew that our loving Heavenly Father’s 
ways are true and righteous altogether ; and so he only meekly said, ‘‘It 
is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him good.’’ Ah! we cannot 
wonder that Samuel loved and pitied his gentle master ! 
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That is all that we hear about Samuel while he was a boy ; but brave 
and true boys grow into brave and true men, so it is not strange to find 
that when Samuel grew to be a man that he was still good, and brave, 
and true. He tried to make the people united and strong, and he tried 
to make them believe in and trust the loving Heavenly Father, whose 
voice he had heard long years before in the quiet stillness of the night. 

But Samuel was not the only one to whom the voice of God came. It 
comes to everyone of us to-day, young or old, who is willing to listen. 
Next time you are tempted to say ‘‘ No one is looking; I will take that 
lump of sugar,” you will hear a still, small whisper in your heart, ‘‘ Don’t 
steal.’’? Then if you listen and obey that voice it will help you to be good 
and true. And when you have denied yourself some pleasure for the sake 
of helping mother, perhaps; or so that brother or sister may enjoy a 
treat instead of you, the faithful little voice will be heard, saying, “ Well 
done, my child, well done!”’ and you will learn to trust and love that 
voice above and beyond any other thing. 

“Tt is a still, small, holy voice— 
The voice of God most high— 
That whispers always in our heart, 
And says that He is by. 
The voice will blame us when we’re wrong, 
And praise us when we're right ; 
We hear it in the quiet day, 
And in the quiet night.” 
(Sunday School Association Hymn Book, No. 178.) 


Aunt Amy. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
VI.—A Country Walk. (Continued) 


Y dear boys and girls,—When I left off last month I had just got 

to where our party was sitting down to an open-air lunch in the 
“home”? field at the dairy-farm. The trunk of a tree that had been cut 
down served capitally for a seat for some of us, while others preferred 
to sit or lie upon the grass. Very soon we were surrounded by a crowd 
of pigeons, fowls, turkeys, and ducks, all eager for whatever might be 
thrown down to them. A lot of cheeky sparrows also came, and tried 
to snatch up bits of bread and cake, and very often they succeeded too, 
much to the annoyance of the bigger birds, who tried to drive the little 
rascals away. Some of the birds were exceedingly greedy, and snatched 
at the big pieces which the boys threw down on purpose to have some 
fun. When one of the ducks or fowls seized a piece that was too big to 
be swallowed at once, there was a chase and much good time wasted, for 
whilst the foolish, greedy birds were struggling for the lump of bread 
which they had no time to eat, the others were busily engaged in picking 
oe the smaller crumbs, and so got a good feed without much trouble. 
I have seen men and women struggling for something which they considered 
a valuable possession, and even ‘‘going to law’’ about it, whilst their 
patient and industrious neighbours, who were thrifty and wise, quietly 
yet busily working, soon had more than the quarrelsome ones, and had 
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made themselves no enemies in getting it. Of course, besides the birds 
of all sorts, we had an army of flies attacking us very soon: troublesome 
things, always coming when we are tired and hot and want to be quiet! 
It is just no use to throw our arms about, and stamp, and say cross 
things, for they take no notice at all. They like the smell of the things 
we are eating, and besides they have got orders from Dame Nature to 
keep things ‘‘a little bit tidy.’’ After all we are bound to admire the 
flies when we think a little. They have a work to do, and they mean to do 
it anyway! They persevere, and nothing ever seems to discourage them. 
It is wonderful, indeed, what a lot of clearing away and tidying is done 
by the flies; and though they sometimes seem to make a mistake in 
wanting to clear us, ourselves, away, they are not altogether in the 
wrong. Shall I tell you a secret? The people that flies care least of all 
for are those who are fond of a bath every morning, and who like to 
wash their hands and faces about once every hour on a summer’s day. 
They are very fond of people who, by some accident, have forgotten to 
use soap and water for a while. Since I found out this little fancy of 
theirs | always take care to have a good wash when I want to dispense 
with their attentions. 

Close by where we were sitting was a garden fence, and by and by a 
robin came and sat on it, quite close to us. We should, however, 
hardly have noticed him if he had not sung just a few notes of his song, 
which sounded so friendly and familiar that we all looked at him and 
admired his red-breast, and the trustful, fearless way in which he looked 
atus. It is this fearlessness that makes him such a general favourite, 
for we all admire it both in him and in boys and girls. It shows a 
disposition that is both honest and trustful as if he would say: “I mean 
to be friends with everybody and to injure nobody,—and I don’t think 
anybody will harm me; so I can look everyone straight in the face, as 
I expect others to look me straight in the face, and when we do this, we 
are bound to look pleasant and be good friends.’’ One little girl, who was 
sitting next to me, looked up and asked me what I thought Robin Red- 
breast said when he sang those few notes, so I pretended to translate 
bird language, and this is what it came to. ‘‘ Why, those are the people 
I see in the town every winter, when I go to watch what fun they are 
having at Christmas. That little girl sitting next to the biggest of them 
used to open the window, and throw out crumbs for me,—good crumbs 
too, not musty old ones that had got too hard for my delicate, soft beak. 
Somehow I never care for crumbs when the ground is soft, and I can 
pick up delicious fat worms and grubs. Those vulgar, thieving sparrows, 
with their strong, hard beaks are welcome to all the crumbs now, both 
the soft ones and the crusty ones. All those people seem to be very happy, 
sitting there and looking at me; Ill just sing them a few notes before I go 
to see what my friend, the farmer’s-boy, has turned up with his spade in 
the garden. He is my summer friend.” The little one sitting by my 
side told me she was pleased that the robin had remembered her, and 
said that now she knew he had got a soft beak, she would give him the 
softest crumbs. 

All this time the swallows and house-martins were dashing around 
us, and we watched them catching the insects which had collected about 
us as we sat. Some of the boys thought it must be fine to fly, and said 
that when they grew up they would make themselves a pair of wings. 
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One was sure it only wanted a fellow with plenty of pluck to fly. When 
I explained how different was the structure of our bones from that of 
birds, and how the whole shape and build of the swallow were deter- 
mined with a view to its fitness for flying rapidly, so as to get most 
strength with the least weight, the ardent inventors were a little dis- 
couraged, until one thought that by the time they were men people would 
know a lot more, and perhaps would find out some way of getting over the 
difficulties. He considered that steamships and locomotive engines were 
wonderful things to have been constructed by men, and believed that most 
likely.in a few years people would fly ‘‘by electricity.’’ It is good to hear 
boys talk in this hopeful and confident way, for it shows their faith in things 
generally, and in their own power to make or get what they want. As 
we watched the swallows we noticed also a much larger bird, which flew 
in great circles and soared upwards and upwards. This was a Kestrel 
hawk, sometimes called wind-hover, because he olten keeps hovering in 
the same place for quite a long time, and yet hardly moves his wings at 
all. When he does this he is looking down trying to find some young 
bird or mouse which will serve him for a dinner. Whenever a Kestrel 
appears the smaller birds are much alarmed, and set up noisy cries which 
serve as warning to the unwary. If he sees a bird that he thinks he 
would like he swoops down upon it with a sudden rush, and the poor 
thing is caught before it has time to get away. However, the small 
birds sometimes join together to protect themselves and their little ones 
and Master Kestrel Hawk has to retreat. And this is just what was 
happening as we sat at lunch, for the hawk was flying round in great 
circles and soaring upwards, pursued by a crowd of swift-flying 
swallows, who made dashes at him, and gave him a peck and got out of 
his way before he could harm them. Master Kestrel was having a hard 
time of it certainly, for they gave him no rest at all. We watched them 
as they went upwards and upwards, getting at last so small that we 
could no longer see the tiny swallows, and the hawk was but a speck; 
and soon we could see him no longer. They must have got to a great 
height, and of course the children wanted to know how high, but I could 
not tell them. 

Whilst we were watching the swallows and the kestrel, we noticed the 
clouds also. Big, white things some of them were, with all sorts of 
delicate shadows on the side furthest from the sun. Sometimes they 
towered up like mighty mountains, and smaller fleecy clouds would sail in 
front of the big ones, hiding their lower parts, but leaving their gleaming 
white tops quite clear and dazzlingly bright, so that they looked very much 
like the summits of snow mountains. Since then I have seen real snow 
mountains, and climbed and scrambled over miles of snow and ice, and 
seen where the snow that fell in winter has rushed down the mountain 
side in a terrible avalanche, tearing up mighty pine trees by the roots, 
and cutting a path for itself through the forests a hundred yards wide. 
And now I love to look at the towering summer clouds, because they 
remind me of the Alps, and yet are very different from them. The 
snow mountains seem so still! so steadfast! whilst the clouds are for ever 
changing their shapes, and rolling and tumbling over each other, never 
remaining quite the same from minute to minute, just as if they wanted to 
show us all the different shapes that it was possible for them to take, and 
yet with all their trying never getting to the end of the various forms, and 
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never repeating any. Sometimes I fancy people don’t think enough of the 
clouds and don’t watch them enough. They go away for change of scene, 
when all the while there is a daily change of scene passing before them. 
However tedious and wearisome streets and dry walls may be, the sky 
above us is never tedious but changes for ever. Perhaps I may have 
rather a special liking for sky and clouds, and so they seem more beauti- 
ful to me than to people who have no such special admiration, and who 
like other and more solid things better; and that just proves to me that 
wonder and admiration for beauty are things that I and you and all 
people have within ourselves, and that God has given to each of us, as 
one of his best gifts, the power to see beauty in things in which others 
perhaps see no beauty at all. And I am sure that when God gives me 
a special love for something, he does so in order that I may develop it, 
and find some way of using it for the good of my friends, and perhaps 
even of those who are not exactly my friends. He gives us talents which 
bring with them the power to make our lives happy and blessed, full of 
wonder, of admiration and love,—1F WE WILL DEVELOP AND USE THEM, 
not otherwise! And in this way it seems to me that beauty and duty go 
together, that joy and work are two friends who must not be separated, 
or else the joy will become idle and frivolous, and the work will become 
drudgery. 
‘“‘T slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 

I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noon-day light and truth to thee.” 


We looked at the clouds for a long while as they changed their shapes, 
and some were like castles set upon towering rocks, with a stormy sea 
dashing at their base. They looked gloomy and mysterious in the 
shadow of one of the loose mountain-clouds, and little whisps of 
cloud kept passing in front, looking not unlike flying dragons, and 
other such uncanny “beasties” as we read of in fairy tales. I pointed 
this out to the young folk, and had, of course, to pay penalty at once, 
for I was commanded by the little maiden at my side to tell them a fairy 
tale, and when I pleaded the usual excuse, that I had forgotten all I used 
to know, I was told that I must ‘‘ make one up.” So through the warm 
summer midday we sat and rested, and talked, and kept eyes and ears 
open, enjoying every sight and sound, and finding meanings in every- 
thing, and purpose and use in all things—nothing which did not lead 
on to something else, nothing complete in itself, but each thing depen- 
dent upon, or in relation with, something else ; and so we all learned the 
great lesson of service. We were like the youth, Jacob, who, resting on 
his journey, had a vision which taught him that God was everywhere. 
We too learned that the ladder of observation and earnest study leads 
always upward to God, and that the angels or messengers who go up 
the ladder are the wonderings and searchings of boys and girls who 
are deeply interested, whilst the messengers that come down the ladder 
are the knowledge of facts that deep interest and earnest study (which 
are the truest forms of prayer) always call down. 

At length the sun, travelling westward, passed beyond the trees which 
had shaded us, and gave us notice that we must leave our resting-place, 
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and start on our homeward journey; so boxes and nets, and bottles, 
and all the other things*that had been laid on one side were caught up, 
and, with three cheers for the dairy-farmer, and another three for the 
smiling dairy-maid who had brought us the milk, we all started off, 
accompanied fora short distance by the farmer's dogs, who had helped 
us in honouring their master by adding their bark and sympathetic 
howl of delight to the din we made. 

Our way led us beside a sunny bank overgrown with brambles and 
bracken, and one of the boys-:walked ahead of the rest in order to look 
fer lizards, which love to lie on bare spots close to thick grass and thorny 
bushes, under which they can retreat when alarmed. Lizard catching 
requires sharp eyes and quiet steps,—for the little fellows are exceeding- 
ly lively, and take themselves off at the approach of danger, very much 
as naughty boys do when an officer in blue coat, belt, and helmet, appears 
round a street corner. I remember that for along time I could never 
even catch sight of a lizard, much less secure one, until I got in the habit 
of walking quite noiselessly, and peeping into likely little hollows in 
the grass, where dry sticks, and withered bits of bracken had lodged. 
Then if one of the sticks seemed rather neatly curved in the form of a 
capital S or C, the chances were that the seeming bit of stick was really 
a lizard asleep. A slight noise would awake him and make him start 
into a nearly straight ition, ready for a rush into the grass and under 
the bush. Now was the time to fry to catch him. Cautiously getting 
my right hand within reaching distance I used to make a sudden pounce 
down, aiming about three inches in front of the lizard’s head, and 
grabbing at all I could get,—sticks, grass, nettles, and thorns. If I had 
been unfortunate, I got stings and prickles in my fingers for my pains, 
but if fortunate, I soon felt ttle Master Lizard wriggling in the middle 
of my handful of rubbish, and it was all I could do to pop him intoa 
wide-necked bottle before he either broke off his tail or escaped alto- 
gether, tail and all. The habit of breaking off the tail and leaving it 
behind to amuse his capturer is very peculiar, Whilst the tail wriggles 
and dances about on the path, tailless Master Lizard slips off into his 
‘“‘ native jungle,” and proceeds to grow a new tail! This it takes him 
some time to do, of course, but he does not seem to mind. 

The boy who wanted lizards only managed to capture three, though 
he made dashes at more than a dozen, and his hand was finely nettle- 
stung. He used to let the lizards go in his father’s garden, where there 
was a grassy hedge bank, frequented by thousands of garden spiders, 
which are their favourite food. 

When we came to a drain running across a large field, and in which 
clear water was slowly flowing to the river, I thought my turn had come, 
and so I took out of my pocket a little arrangement consisting of a ring of 
wire about four inches across, over which I loosely stretched a piece of 
fine cambric. Then I SS to pour boitleful atter bottleful of the 
apparently clear water through the cambric until it gradually began to get 
green, after which I turned it over, and washed all the green matter into 
a wide-necked bottle, and carefully corked it and put it into my pocket. 
Then I examined the underside of several leaves of water plants, and 
every now and then popped portions inte another bottle of water. These 
two bottles afforded me interest and delight for many days, for they 
contained thousands of tiny animals and vegetables, too small to be 
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easily seen, but all very wonderful and very beautiful when looked at 
through a microscope.- I have no time to tell you about them now,— 
but I want you to save your pennies, and get your friends to help you to 
buy a microscope for your Sunday school, and then you will be able to see 
for yourselves what wonderful things there are, that are quite too small 
to be seen without one. 

And now I noticed that some of the party began to lag behind, whilst 
the hands of my watch went on just as quickly as they always do when we 
are enjoying ourselves, so we had to give up collecting, and make our 
way home with our treasures before it was too late—for when we got back 
we had butterflies and beetles to set, and plants to arrange and 
dry, and a host of other matters to attend to before bed-time. As we 
parted we agreed that this summer ramble was one of the best we ever 
had. 

Next month I hope to tell you something about a holiday ramble by 
the seaside,—until then, good-bye. 

Tos. ROBINSON. 


ENGLISH PURITANISW. 
V. 


THE PURITANS IN POWER. 


URITANISM during the reign of Charles the First became iden- 
ims tified with patriotism. The Puritans were the greatest lovers of 
England and the defenders of her liberties. Charles indulged in 
tyrannies and violations of the laws of the country to such an extent that 
at last the people began to rise in resistance. In this resistance the 
Puritans took the lead. I cannot in these short papers describe the 
political events and changes which were thus brought about, but one 
consequence was that Puritanism as a religious power for a time obtained 
the upper hand. 

One result was a reformation in the manners and behaviour of the 
people. They not only endeavoured to remove everything they thought 
superstitious out of the churches, such as crucifixes, images, and pictures, 
but they cultivated at the same time more earnest piety in their own 
lives. 

What is called the discipline of the church, that is the uniformity of 
her services, and the performance of her ritual in an orderly way, was 
abandoned, not because the Puritans were irreligious, but because they 
did not think these things were necessary. 

There was an unusual spirit of devotion amongst those who were for 
the parliament against the king. The Lord’s Day was observed with 
unusual strictness. The churches were crowded three or four times a 
day with attentive hearers. Constables or beadles walked the streets 
and shut up the public-houses. There was no travelling on the road or 
walking in the fields except in cases of necessity. Religious services 
were held in private families, the Bible was read, families united in 
prayer, sermons were read and psalms were sung. This was so general 
in London that on Sunday evening you might have walked through the 
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streets without seeing any people idling about, or hearing anything but 
the sound of prayers and singing from churches and private houses. 

The general conduct of the people was also reformed. The laws 
against vice and profanity were so strict and so vigorously executed that 
those who wished to behave wickedly had to do so in secret. There were 
no gaming-houses, no swearing, no open vice to be seen or heard in the 
streets. 

This will give you a general impression of what is meant by Puritan- 
ism when you hear it spoken of in these days. It meant a love of 
religious services and occupations, and the suppression of immorality 
and misbehaviour of all kinds. Perhaps many people pretended to be 
religious who were not truly so, but it isa mistake to accuse all the Puritans 
of being hypocrites as some people do. No doubt most of them were 
sincere, though perhaps we may think in these days they were somewhat 
too strict. 

Unfortunately this strictness became more and more severe, until the 
Puritans themselves became unjust to others. They turned out of their 
livings not only those clergymen who were unfit, or those who plotted for 
the king, but most of those who would not do as the Puritans did, those 
who would not take the ‘‘Covenant,’’ or even those who continued to use 
the book of Common Prayer instead of the ‘‘ Directory’? arranged by 
the Westminster Assembly. 

Amongst those who were persecuted by the Presbyterian Puritans 
was John Biddle, who is often called the father of English Unitarianism. 
He was accused of heresy and kept in prison for a very long time, and 
at last banished to the Scilly Islands. Some of his persecutors would 
have dealt even more harshly with him had not Cromwell, who had a 
more liberal spirit, protected him. 

On the 2nd of May, 1648, the Presbyterians passed an order in 
council against heresies. This is sometimes called the ‘‘ Draconic 
Ordinance,’’ by which it was ordered that anyone who should teach any- 
thing contrary to the orthodox doctrines, or deny that the Bible is the 
word of God, should be put to death, if upon his trial he would not 
recant his errors. But happily this ordinance was never put in force. 

The Independents were at that time more tolerant than the Presby- 
terians, and Cromwell, who was an Independent, was one of the few 
men in those days who understood what was meant by religious liberty. 
Amongst others who were for liberty, John Milton and Richard Baxter 
were two of the greatest. 

It is a common thing to represent the Puritans as gloomy, sour- 
tempered, melancholy men. But this is a great mistake. They were 
very earnest and very serious; they did not care for frivolity and amuse- 
ments, they had a great hatred of sin, but they were cheerful and happy 
in a peaceful and quiet way. They found their greatest happiness in 
religion, and if they did not care for frivolous amusements it was because 
they had something they liked better, which was also better calculated to 
make them great men and women. 

I give one instance here of the happiness the Puritans found in 
religion from a writing left by John Winthrop, the celebrated governor 
of Massachusetts. It refers to himself when about eighteen years of age. 

‘‘Now I came to some peace and comfort in God and his ways; 
my chief delight was therein. I loved a Christian, and the very ground 
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he went upon. I honoured a faithful minister in my heart and could 
have kissed his feet. I had an insatiable thirst after the word of God; 
and could not miss a good sermon though many miles off.”’ 

This love of religion did not make him less kind and loving to those 
about him. The letters of John Winthrop to his wife and children show 
how affectionate and gentle he could be, though he never separated’ his 
thoughts of his dear ones from his religion. . His letters generally begin 
with thanks to God and end with a benediction or a prayer. 

Another similar example may be found in Colonel .Hutchinson, of 
whom his wife said, ‘‘He was as kind a father, as dear a brother, as 
good a master, as faithful a friend, as the world had.’’ 

I ought to tell you more about Cromwell. and Milton, two of the 
greatest Englishmen who have ever lived, but you must read about them 
tor yourselves. Cromwell brought his religion into the army just as 
Winthrop made it part of his family life. His soldiers were religious 
men. His Eastern Counties’ regiment of a thousand men, he said, were 
a ‘lovely company.’’ No blasphemy, drinking, disorder, or impiety 
were allowed amongst them. They charged in battle singing psalms, 
and were never beaten. 

Milton supported Cromwell with some of the finest writings in the 
English language, though his fame principally rests upon his-two great 
poems, ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and ‘‘ Paradise. Regained.” 

I will close this lesson with the sonnet Milton wrote, ‘‘ To the Lord 
General Cromwell.”’ . 


“Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued ; 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still. Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war: new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains ; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.” 


WatLtTeER LLoyD. 


GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 
Letter V. 


: Y dear Aunt,—Thank you very much indeed for your beautiful 
present. I do think you are the very kindest Aunt a girl ever 
had. Iam so pleased with the bonnet, and Annie, George’s sister, told 
me George thought it suited me so well and looked so neat he wanted 
her to get one like it. I am fond of Annie, she zs a nice girl, and I have 
lent her my bonnet this week to copy, for she is very clever with her 
fingers. But she is making hers in dark blue,to match her Sunday dress, 
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I have not time to write much to-day, but there is something about which 
I want to ask you particularly. I hardly know how to make you under- 
stand,—perhaps I had better tell you just what happened. We were 
standing talking at the corner of the lane: Jack and I, and George and 
Annie, and Will and James Smith, with their sister Grace. We had not 
met on purpose, you know, but we often do meet at that corner on a 
Summer evening, some of us, for all the pleasant walks start down the 
lane. Well, as we were standing there, Miss Lambton came driving by 
in her carriage. We all know Miss Lambton very well, and we all like 
her,—you know she is always very kind to us. For years past she has 
gone to the school constantly, and it is wonderful how she remembers the 
names of all the scholars, both of those who are there now and of us who 
have left school. As 1 was saying, she came driving by, and nodded and 
smiled ever so pleasantly, as she always does. George and Jack touched 
their caps, and Annie and I dropped a curtsey ; it was more from habit 
than anything else. We were always taught to do so at school, and we’ve 
kept it up and never thought anything more about it. But Will and 
James and Grace Smith just stood as stiff as pokers and tried to look as 
if they did not see Miss Lambton at all. And the minute the carriage 
was gone Will turned sharp round on George, and said, ‘‘ Well, I’m sure, 
I thought better things of you. I never expected to see you touching 
your hat to a carriage and pair.” 

‘‘T never did touch my hat to a carriage and pair,’’ said George, with 
a sort of twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Yes, you did,’”’ said Grace, ‘‘I saw you,— 
and Annie and Margaret dropping curtsies, too.”’ 

George said, ‘‘ You are quite mistaken, Grace. I touched my hat to 
a lady, not to a carriage.” 

 Well,”’ said Will, ‘‘it’s all the same. She wasina carriage. And 
-to touch your hat was a most illogical and unsocialistic action.” 

‘« It may be socialistic to call a lady a carriage and pair,’’ said George, 
‘©T don’t know,—but I’m quite clear it isn’t logical.” 

You see Aunt Anne, he wanted to turn it off with a laugh, But Will 
got angry and said something about ‘‘ slavish servility,’’ and, naturally, 
George and Jack fired up at that and they all went at it, arguing as hard 
as ever they could; and Annie and I and Grace put in our words when 
the boys would listen to us (which was not often), and when they would 
not we argued with each other, until we all got very hot and said a great 
many things we were sorry for after. At least I was sorry, and I don’t 
doubt the others were too. 

But when we were at home and had cooled down again, Jack and I 
had another talk about it, and some things really seemed a little bit 
puzzling; I mean things one does just because it seems polite and nice to 
dothem. Yousee, Willsaid for one thing that nobody had any business 
to have a carriage and pair unless everyone else had a carriage and pair. 
George answered to that that it would make a bad time for carriage 
builders and horse dealers, for he doubted there would not be even pony- 
carts enough to go all round. And it seemed to me that, at that rate, 
father ought not to have a cow to graze on that bit of land at the back 
of the house because Mr. Smith cannot buy one, though he draws more 
wages than father. 

But there, that is not just what I meant to say, though in a way it 
seems mixed up with it, hat I really want to ask you is this,—Do you 
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think it can ever be really servile to be polite? And what do you think 
it truly is to be good-mannered? I cannot see myself why one should be 
rude to people just because they are richer than we are. At the same 
time I should hate to have anyone think I was polite to people only 
because of their being rich. I do not quite see what ‘‘rich and poor’’ has 
got to do with it. I am sure Miss Lambton is quite as polite to me as I 
am to her, and I would not neglect my manners to her for anything, 
because I know it would hurt her; yet, to hear Will talk, you would 
think no man or woman with a proper spirit of independence would con- 
descend to notice a greeting from a lady or gentleman. 

Jack and I cannot quite see the right and wrong of it, and Jack said: 
“You write to Aunt Anne. I am sure she will see where we are puzzled 
and put us straight. Whenever I talk to her I think its wonderful how 
she manages to untie all the kinks one gets in one’s brain.” 

I said I was sure if I asked you, you would say we had only got hold 
of one corner of the subject, for really the question of good or bad 
manners seems to come into such a lot of everyday things. Anyway, we 
have agreed to leave it to you; and meantime we do not intend to be 
very rude to anybody. 

My letter is short this week, because mother is not quite so well again, 
and father has decided that she must go to the seaside for a week, so 
that we are very busy getting her things in order. She is very nervous 
about going. poor dear, but I am hoping we shall get on all right. I 
mean to be very careful of the children. Janey is going with mother. 

With much love, dear Aunt Anne, your affectionate niece, 

MARGARET, 


NOTES ON THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


A DELIGHTFULLY large and representative gathering of Sunday school 
workers and friends, an excellent breakfast, provided under the careful 
supervision of Aunt Amy, a firm but cheerful chairman, short, pointed 
speeches, a warm-hearted, suggestive paper, and a good discussion ;—such is 
a summary in brief of the proceedings at Essex Hall on Friday morning, June 
14th, on the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association. 


Ir was fitting that a resolution, suggested by Rev. H. Williamson, moved 
by Dr. Drummond, and seconded by Mr. J, S. Mathers, sending the silent, 
heart-felt sympathy of the meeting to the sorrow-stricken homes of Armagh, 
should be the first business of the day. The terrible accident to the Sunday 
school excursion train has thrilled us all with pity; and railway companies and 
school managers will do well to take to heart and mind the solemn lesson of 
responsibility taught by this lamentable occurrence. 


Tue luncheon and Conference of Delegates was largely attended this year, 
and several most useful and practical suggestions were made by Rev. P. Vance- 
smith and others; the new Committee are almost sure to attempt to prepare 
one or two new Sunday School Reading Books, on lines recommended at the 
Conference. 

WE should be glad if the readers of this Magazine would also send 
suggestions and criticisms from time to time, showing us how to make the 
Helper more serviceable to parents and teachers. 
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Reports are not always read, but we trust when the Committee’s record) 
for the past year reaches the schools that it will receive careful attention. 
Observations like the following occur ;:—‘‘ Teachers and superintendents who 
attempt nothing for their scholars during the week evenings have failed to 
take advantage of their opportunities for doing good and gaining a helpful 
influence over the children. Botanical rambles in the country, and visits to 
museums, picture galleries, and other places of interest in the towns are 
specially to be commended. The Committee are also reminded by the Returns 
that some teachers take a great interest in their respective places of worship, 
and encourage their scholars to attend the services with them, while others 
appear to be careless about their own attendance and heedless concerning the 
children’s: it need hardly be pointed out that schools and churches become 
centres of religious instruction and influence by example rather than by 
precept ; and in an age which has so much excitement and flurry in its life, 
worship is more essential than recreation, even to our young people.” 


A TUNE-BOOK at last! Several of our friends were becoming very sceptical 
about the ‘‘forthcoming ” l'une Book; now that it has been published we trust 
it will be purchased in large quantities ; and from all that we can learn it is 
sure to prove a most useful and helpful work in every Sunday school, church, 
and home that takes it in. It certainly forms a handsome, well-bound volume. 


ANOTHER volume for the earnest, thoughtful parent or teacher has just 
been issued by the Association, under the editorship of Professor J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A,. ‘‘The Epistles of St. Paul to the Philippians and to 
Philemon, explained and illustrated,” by Rev. Valentine D. Davis, B.A., is a book 
into which the writer has put much good, solid work, and quiet, suggestive 
thinking. We hope our readers will make themselves familiar with it. 


THOSE present at the Annual Meeting were further reminded that a second 
and revised edition of Dr. Crosskey’s delightful book, ‘‘ The Method of 
Creation,” had -been published. A third edition of Professor Carpenter’s 
“Life in Palestine” is now in the press; and he is also actively engaged in 
the preparation of a work which will be published before Christmas, giving an 
introduction to the first three Gospels. 


Tue following is the Summary of the Statistics for 1888 ;— 


Number. of Schools:making Returns. .crysnss:ceyeses sasha ei nse eetet ee 242 
Total Morning: Scholars on: thevRolliccccscausceskekesnenceeentanieeneees ceeeeane 24,849 
Average Morning Attendance > iii t-ncc.euesep cen ttece erence neta eee eee 13,179. 
Fotal- Afternoon Scholars/om*the Rolin ir.c.c..e tec teneemecnt ee taneeeueees 28,612 
Average Atternoon Attendante ts. .c.c.ccsececeasesesensecstencst ce eee eee nee eee 20,533 
Number of Scholarsiover 16, years! ob: apes e.cuvadecdts-seeeseerst seen eeet 6,468 
‘hotal’ Number -of Teachers ton. the: Roll 2, ceasssvacter eceteencenee een renee 3,743 
Average Attendance-in the Mornings ss sicyescncsecs aoe ece eee tance aeeeeeners 1,575 

% % jy APtErnOon at nec ores comncetues tr teem nee ee neaee 2,162 


THE concluding words of the report may fitly end our annual meeting 
notes :—‘“' No one can calmly and thoughtfully reflect on the results already 
reached in connection with the Sunday school movement without experiencing 
deep feelings of gratitude to the noble pioneers and earnest workers who have 
gone before; and he must indeed possess a poor imagination who does not see 
to-day splendid possibilities of usefulness opening out before us, waiting only 
for willing hands and loving hearts to secure their attainment.” 


